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ON SOME WORLDLY WORRIES* 


ABSTRACT. Israel Scheffler and others have had trouble accepting such drastic theses 
in my work as that worlds, even old ones, are made by right versions, even new ones, 
and that two conflicting versions may both be right. But further explication shows how 
such theses have advantages over the more usual common-sense alternatives. 


1. QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Israel Scheffler has made some original and acute criticisms of what I 
have written about worldmaking and has supplemented these with some 
of the more common objections naturally aroused by the radical theses 
I have advanced. Scheffler’s work and mine have always been in such 
close accord that I must regard his present criticism not as a determined 
effort to refute or discredit this part of my writing but rather as an 
account of matters that have worried him on reading it, and as an 
invitation to consider them further. Some of these I have discussed 
earlier,’ but in his subsequent book” he adds further questions and 
arguments. 

He asks how my inclusion of ordering among ways of worldmaking 
can be reconciled with my nominalistic prohibition of generating more 
than 2” — 1 entities out of n atomic individuals. I have indeed said that 
the composition of individuals is unique; that taking individuals in 
different orders does not yield different wholes. How then can reor- 
dering the same individuals make anything new? Given five square 
cards, surely different arrangements of them may yield wholes of differ- 
ent shapes; and if the cards bear certain letter inscriptions, a reordering 
may turn ‘cause’ into ‘sauce’. But what we speak of here as a difference 
in arrangement of the (enduring) cards amounts to a difference in 
arrangement between different temporal parts of the cards. The time 
slices of the cards at t, are different from the time slices at f; and the 
sum of the ¢ slices is different from the sum of the f slices. Nothing 
here violates the nominalistic principle. The enduring cards have but 
one sum; but sums of different temporal parts of the cards can differ 
in shape or spelling as well as time. Confusion arises from an ellipsis 
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in ordinary speech; what we speak of as a difference in arrangement of 
cards amounts, more explicitly, to a difference in arrangement between 
different temporal parts of the cards. 

A second complaint by Scheffler is that although I say that varied 
histories of the battles of Bull Run are no evidence for a multiplicity 
of things described, I also say that two histories of the Renaissance 
may give us two different Renaissance worlds. There is no inconsistency 
here; the principle is not “different right versions, different worlds’, 
but “disagreeing right versions, different worlds (if any)’. In the first 
case, I was remarking that right versions may differ without being of 
different worlds. In the second, I was pointing out that right versions 
may be of different worlds through disagreement in what they say. This 
calls, of course, for a broadened notion of disagreement, not confined 
to statements or even to the verbal.* 

Again, Scheffler is disturbed by my saying both that a term or picture 
or other version is ordinarily different from what it denotes and yet 
also that talk of worlds tends to be interchangeable with talk of right 
versions. But although what denotes is usually different from what is 
denoted, what is denoted may itself be a version; some words denote 
others. And although ‘table’ is different from tables, and ‘constellation’ 
different from constellations, still tables and constellations and all other 
things are version-dependent. 


2. DIALOGUE 


Scheffler, though, will have none of this making of worlds by versions 
or of worlds dissolving into right versions. Elsewhere I have tried to 
explain what I mean by this, and I cannot go over it all again here. 
But consider briefly the question whether a constellation, say the Big 
Dipper, has been there for millions of years or was made by a version 
made by a human being. Imagine a fragmentary dialogue: 

“The Big Dipper was made by an adopted world version”. 

“No, it was made by Nature’”’. 

“Did Nature make it the Big Dipper?”. 

“Well, no, it was made the Big Dipper by being picked out and so 
called by a version”’. 

“What is the it that was made by Nature and was there to be picked 
out and named?”. 

“A particular constellation”. 
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“Was it made a constellation by Nature?”’. 

“Well, no; it was made a constellation by a version that distinguished 
certain configurations of stars from others under the general term ‘con- 
stellations’”’.* 

“But did Nature make the stars?”’. 

“Certainly”. 

“Did it make them stars?’’. 

“Again, no; they were made stars by a version that distinguished 
certain conglomerations of particles, or objects in the sky, from others 
under the general term ‘star’”’. 

“Did Nature make the...”. 

“This could go on and on; but your arguments seem at most to show 
that without versions stars, for example, do not exist qua stars, not that 
they do not exist at all”’. 

“But do stars not qua stars, stars not qua moving and not qua fixed, 
move or not? Without a version, they are neither moving nor fixed. 
And whatever neither moves nor is fixed, is neither gua soandso nor 
qua not soandso, comes to nothing’’. 


3. TIME TROUBLES 


Yet we may still be plagued with recurrent worry over the simple 
question how a star that existed before all versions could be made by 
a version. Indeed, according to any of our trusted familiar world- 
versions, a star came much earlier than any version. Such a version, 
call it W, politely puts its own origin much later than the origin of the 
star — that is, much earlier in this version’s own time-ordering. Yet 
according to a quite different version, call it V (perhaps a version at a 
different level or metaversion), the star and everything else come into 
being only via a version. As we have seen, there is no ready-made 
world waiting to be labeled. There is no absolute time. In the time of 
W, the star comes first; in the time of V, the version comes first.> Which 
is right? The answer is both. 

At bottom, I think, what bothers Scheffler is that he cannot reconcile 
common sense with talk of multiple worlds or conflicting right versions 
or worldmaking. What bothers me, on the other hand, is that I cannot 
make any sense whatever, common or uncommon, of a notion of the 
world independent of all versions yet such that all right versions, how- 
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ever much they disagree, correspond to it. Thinking should go straight 
when it can but sometimes has to find its way around corners. 


NOTES 
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“Making something a soandso does not require that it be individually baptized a soandso 
but only that it fall under a general label used by a version to distinguish soandsos from 
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